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to precipitation does not now permit them; and the glaciers which have dis- 
appeared or are receding in the Southern Rockies seem to indicate a change 
in climate which is probably still in progress. These papers supplement one 
another and form an interesting and valuable contribution. 

Robert M. Brown. 

The Conquest of Mount McKinley. The Story of Three Expeditions 
through the Alaskan Wilderness to Mount McKinley, North America's 
highest and most inaccessible Mountain. By Belmore Browne. Appen- 
dix by Herschel C. Parker, xvii and 381 pp. Maps, ills., index. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1913. $3.50. 9x6%. 

This book not only chronicles a feat of mountaineering but also gives to 
the public the final word concerning the alleged ascent of McKinley by Dr. 
Cook. The story includes three attempts to scale the peak. The first expedi- 
tion, in 1906, when Dr. Cook led the party, approached the mountain from 
the south by way of the Yentna River; the second expedition, in 1910, tried 
to reach the top from the southeast; and the final expedition, in 1912, attacked 
the peak from the north. It was a month or so after the failure of the 1906 
expedition that Cook announced his success in reaching the summit. The 
author has inserted convincing proof (if any one needed it) of Dr. Cook's 
hoax, in the pictures opposite pages 114 and 122 which are taken from the 
same position as Cook's McKinley pictures, and which reproduce the scenes 
of pictures printed by him in his book. Brown, during the 1910 trial, located 
the scenes of Cook's fake pictures. The location of these pictures was found 
to be only 5,300 feet above sea level and over twenty miles from Mount 
McKinley. 

The first and second expeditions were not successful as far as Mount 
McKinley was concerned. Yet the account of a failure of this kind is as 
illuminating and interesting as that of a success and the reader will not be 
disappointed in the earlier pages of the book which embody the results of the 
two attempts, as adventure, feats of skill and endurance and thrilling experi- 
ences are not lacking. 

The 1912 expedition, profiting by the earlier failures, was well equipped to 
make a last, hard effort. The ascent of the north slope is a particularly 
interesting story. There were days of hunting before McKinley was reached, 
a particularly vivid account of an avalanche with a series of five illustrations 
showing stages of its approach, and the common experiences with crevasses 
and storms. The party were able to reach 11,000 feet with a dog team, and 
here was the main camp from which, by a series of stages which lasted alto- 
gether twenty-eight days, the work of conquest was pushed. At the end an 
elevation of about 20,300 feet was reached, the last hard climb was done and 
only a gentle slope separated them from the coveted goal when the party was 
forced to turn back on account of a blizzard of unusual intensity. Although 
the credit for reaching the top of Mount McKinley goes to a later explorer, 
the credit of the conquest of the peak belongs to the members of the 1912 
expedition. The book is a worthy addition to the library of mountaineering, 
and the artist-author has not only written an interesting story but he has, with 
his paintings and drawings, illuminated many phases of the experience of the 
party. Robert M. Brown. 

The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. A Hunter's Explorations for 
Wild Sheep in Sub-Arctic Mountains. By Charles Sheldon, xxi and 
354 pp. Ills., index. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1911. $3. 
9y 2 x6%. 

This account, in the main a hunter's tale, gives considerable information 
about the territory north of Skaguay in the Yukon Territory, ranging from 
the Coast Ranges to the Ogilvie Rockies. The first impression of the book is 
altogether unfavorable owing to the character of some of the illustrations, 
which are of no value except as a memento of the killing ability of the 
author. The text gives a saner idea of the hunting trip. As readable accounts 
of the area are few in number, this book will be to many a source of informa- 
tion. It must be noted, however, that the author was solely interested in 



